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THE ANCIENT TESTIMONY 
Of the Religious Society of Friends, &c. 
OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


After stating that some persons confess that 


the Holy Spirit now leads and influences the | know him. 


maineth always, and putteth words into his 
mouth, him doth the Spirit teach immediate- 
ly, objectively and continually.” 

“ The nature of the New Covenant is yet 
more amply expressed in Jeremiah, and re- 
peated by the apostle in these words: ‘ For 
this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel, after those days, saith the 
Lord ; I will put my laws jate their mind, and 
write them in their hearts, and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a peo- 
ple. And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
know the Lord; for they shall all know me, 
from the least to the greatest.’ The object 
here is God’s law placed in the heart, and 
written in the mind; from whence they be- 
come God’s people, and are brought truly to 
In this then the law is distin- 


now immediately led and ruled by the Spirit 
of God, they may add new Scriptures of equal 
authority with the Bible, and that every one 
may bring in a new gospel according to his 
fancy,—Robert Barclay observes, ‘“‘ We have 
shut the door upon all such doctrine, affirming 
that the Scriptures give a full and ample tes- 
timony to all the principal doctrines of the 
Christian faith. .For we do firmly believe, 
that there is no other gospel or dovtrine to be 
preached, but that which was delivered by 
the apostles; and do freely subscribe to that 
saying, Let him that preacheth any other gos- 
pel than that which has been already preached 
by the apostles, and according to the Scrip- 
tures, be accursed. So we distinguish between 
a revelation of a new gospel and new doctrines, 
and a new revelation of the good old gospel 
and doctrines; the last we plead for, but the 


saints, but that he does it only by eolighten- | guished from the gospel: the law before was | first we utterly deny. For we firmly believe, 


ing their understandings to understand and 
believe the truths delivered in the Scriptures. 
Robert Barclay further says, “ This opinion 





outward, written in tables of stone, but it is 
now inward, written in the heart. Of old, the 
people depended upon their priests for the 


or no other foundation can any man lay 


than that which is laid already.” 
William Penn, in writing on the same sub- 


is not altogether according to the truth, neither | knowledge of God; but now they all have a_| ject, says, ‘** By revelation we understand the 
does it reach the fulness of it. Because there | certain and sensible knowledge of him. How | discovery and illumination of the Light and 
are many truths, which, as they are applica-| much then are they deceived, who, instead of | Spirit of God, relating to those things that 
ble to individuals, and most needful to be| making the gospel preferable to the law, have | properly and immediately concern the daily 
known by them, are in no wise to be found in| made the condition of such as are under the | information and satisfaction of our souls, in the 
the Scriptures. Besides, the Spirit not only | gospel far worse. For no doubt it is a far| way of our duty to him and our neighbour. 


subjectively helps us to discern truths else- 
where delivered, but also objectively presents 
those truths to the mind. For that which 
teaches me all things, and is given me for that 
end, without doubt presents those things to 
my mind which it teaches me. It is not said, 
it shall teach you how to understand those 
things that are written [merely]; but it shall 
teach you all things. Again, that which 
brings all things to my remembrance must 
needs present them by way of object.” This 
is also evident from the nature of the New 
Covenant, which is expressed in divers pla- 
ces: “As for me, this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord ; my Spirit that is upon 
thee, and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor 





better and more desirable thing to converse 
with God immediately, than only mediately, 
as being a higher and more glorious dispensa- 
tion; and yet these men acknowledge, that 
many under the law had immediate converse 


ceased.” 
| Under the law there was the holy of ho- 
jlies, into which the high priest entered, and 


| from betwixt the cherubims ; so that the peo- 
ple could then certainly know the mind of the 





Scriptures to guess and divine from. But 
Jesus Christ hath promised us better things, 


out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the though many are so unwise as not to believe 
mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from| him, even to guide us by his own unerring 


henceforth and forever.” 


“The perpetuity | Spirit; and he hath rent and removed the 


of this promise is fully expressed; and it was| veil, whereby not only one, and that once a 
immediate, for there is no mention made of| year, may enter; but all of us, at all times, 


any medium. 


He says not, I shall by means| have access unto him as often as we draw near 
of such writings or books convey such words} unto him with pure hearts. 
into your mouths; but my words, I, even 1, | will unto us by his Spirit, and writes his law 
saith the Lord, have put into your mouths. | in our hearts. 
This must be objectively, for the words put| God is put into the mind, and written in the 
into the mouth are the object presented by | heart, there the object of faith and revelation 
him. He says not, the words which ye shall |of the knowledge of God is inward, immedi- 
see written, my Spirit shall only enliven your|ate and objective; and this is the situation 
understandings to assent unto; but positively,|of every true Christian under the new co- 


my words which I have put into thy mouth: | venant.” 


therefore upon whomsoever the Spirit re- 


In replying to the objection, that if men be 


with God, whereas they now cry that it is) 


received the word of the Lord immediately | 


| Lord: but now, according to these men’s} 
|judgment, we are in a far worse condition ; | 
having nothing but the outward letter of the 


He reveals his 


And where the knowledge of 


We renounce all fantastical and whimsical 
intoxications, or any pretence to the revela- 
tion of new matter, in opposition to the an- 
|cient gospel declared by Christ Jesus and his 
}apostles ; and therefere net the revelation of 
new things, but the renewed revelation of the 
| eternal way of truth.” 
That true Christians in the present day are 
\to be immediately led and governed by the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in the heart, is evident 
from many Scripture promises and declara- 
\tions. Our Lord himself, a short time before 
his ascension, gave this promise to his disci- 
ples: “TI will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever; even the Spirit of 
Truth, whom the world cannot receive, be- 
cause it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: 
but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.” Again, he says, “ But 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” ‘ Howbeit, when He, the Spirit 
of Truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth; for he shall not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak : and he will show you things to come,” 
We are here told, first, who this is, desig- 
nated by the several names of the Comforter, 
the Spirit of Truth, the Holy Ghost, the sent 
of the Father in the name of Christ; second- 
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ly, where he is to be found ; He dwelleth with 
you, and shall be in you; and thirdly, what 
his work is; He shall teach you all things, 
bring all things to your remembrance, and 
guide you into all truth. 

That the Holy Spirit is to dwell in the 
saints now, and that these promises were not 
made to the immediate disciples of our Lord 
only, but to all who receive him when he 
knocks at the door, and obey his voice, is 
— by many passages in the Scriptures. 

aul says to the Romans, “ Ye are not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be the Spirit of 
God dwell in you ;” and to the Corinthians, 
** Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye 
have of God.” What is this but affirming 
that they in whom the Holy Spirit dwells, are 
no longer in the flesh, or of those who please 
not God, but are become Christians indeed ; 
and in the same verse above quoted, he tells 
the Romans that “if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ;” that is, he 
is no Christian. He then who acknowledges 
himself a stranger to the work and govern- 
ment of the Spirit of Christ in his own heart, 
has not attained to the least measure of Chris- 


tian experience; nay, has not so much as| 


embraced the Christian religion, notwith- 
standing all he may otherwise know and be- 
lieve about Christ, or how much soever he 
may be acquainted with the letter of the 
Holy Scriptures. If the Spirit is taken away, 
Christianity is no more Christianity, than the 
dead body of a man is a man, when the soul 
is departed. Whatsoever is excellent, what- 








soever is noble, whatsoever is worthy, what- 
soever is desirable in the Christian faith is 
ascribed to the Spirit. 

To this, true Christians in all ages attribute 
their strength and life: by it they declare 
themselves to be illuminated, converted, re- 
generated and redeemed from the world. By 
it they are strengthened in weakness, com- 
forted in affliction, armed against temptation, 
fortified against sufferings, enabled to triumph 
over their persecutors, and to hold commu- 
nion with God. It is the Spirit that quick. | 
eneth ; it was the Spirit that gave them ut- 
terance; it was the Spirit by which Stephen 
spake, so that the Jews were not able to) 
resist. It is such as walk after the Spirit that 
receive no condemnation, for the law of the | 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes them free | 
from the law of sin and death; and it is by 
the Spirit of God dwelling in us that we are 
redeemed from the carnal mind, It is the| 
Spirit of Christ dwelling in us that quickeneth 
our mortal bodies; it is through the Spirit 
that the deeds of the body are mortified and 
life obtained. It is by the Spirit that we are | 
adopted, and cry Abba, Father; for it is the | 
Spirit that beareth witness with our spirits | 
that we are the children of God. It is the) 
Spirit that helpeth our infirmities and maketh 
intercession for us, with groanings which can- 
not be uttered; and it is by the Spirit that 
the glorious things which God hath laid up 
for the righteous, which neither outward ear 
hath heard, nor outward eye seen, nor the 
heart of man conceived by all his reasonings, 
are revealed unto us. It is by this Spirit that 
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wisdom, knowledge, faith, tongues, prophe-| 


cies are imparted to man, and it is by it that 
we are all baptized into one body, and made 
to drink into one cup. In a word, there is 
nothing relating to the salvation of the soul, 
that can be rightly performed or effectually 
obtained, without it. 

This gift of the Holy Spirit, which comes 
through our Losd Jesus Christ, is indeed the 
glory of the gospel dispensation ; and we be- 
lieve that if the professors of the Christian 
name, would lay aside the prejudices of edu- 
cation and their preconceived opinions, and 
consult the testimony of the Spirit in their 
own hearts, they would find that whatever of 
spiritual comfort, strength, or other benefit 
they partake of, is not to be ascribed to their 
forms or ceremonies, nor does it come through 
them, but from the inward operations of the 
Holy Spirit; and that if they were weaned 
from those outward observances, and their 
attention and dependence placed upon this 
blessed source of Divine consolation and 
strength, they would be made the joyful par- 
takers of much fuller manifestations of his 
glorious presence and power. The more we 
are brought into humble child-like reliance 
upon Christ, and obedience to the dictates of 
his Spirit, the greater degrees of faith will be 
granted us in his power to deliver us out of all 
evil, in his wisdom and goodness to guide us 
in the way everlasting, and in his unfailing 
strength to enable us to perform the will of 
God; by which his faithful followers will 
grow in Divine knowledge and experience, 
and be built upon Him, the Rock of ages, and 
the foundation of many generations. 

We have dwelt the more largely upon this 
doctrine, because we believe it to be of great 
practical importance, and are apprehensive 
that it is not sufficiently regarded or lived 
up to, by many under our name. It is our 
earnest desire, that none among us may be 
drawn into the adoption of sentiments, or the 
use of expressions which tend to weaken a 
belief in the immediate guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth, or put the Holy Scriptures into its 
place and office, thinking that by the study of 


‘them they can come to the saving knowledge 
| of spiritual things, and esteeming them, instead 


of the Spirit, the principal means for the en- 
lightening, conversion and edification of man- 
kind, or of unfolding to the mind the Divine 
will concerning us. 

It pleased the Lord, by his blessed Spirit, 
to give our primitive Friends to see the dead- 
ness and formality of the religious professions 
of their day ; to bring them out of the obser- 
vance of those forms and ceremonies which 


yielded no life or peace to their panting souls, 


and to gather them into reverent, silent wait- 
ing upon himself, for a qualification to per- 
form that worship which is in spirit and in 
truth. In faithfully following his heavenly 
guidance, they were united in the faith and 
fellowship of the gospel, and all spake the 
same language, come out of what society or 
from what country they might ; and thus har- 
moniously travailing together for the honour 
of God and the spread of the kingdom of 
Christ, they were like a city set upon a hifl 
that could not be hid; many souls were 


awakened and converted, through their instru- 
mentality, and joined the Society, and they 
were successfully engaged in diffusing a know- 
ledge of the doctrines and testimonies of the 
gospel in many parts of the world. May we 
all be sincerely engaged to follow them as 
they followed Christ, that others seeing our 
good works, may glorify our Father who is in 
heaven. 
(To be continued.) 
For * The Friend.” 
The Willing’s Alley Coloured School. 


(Concluded from page 164.) 


“ Sometime before this, Jacob Lehré having 
offered his service, and being well known to 
several of us, who esteem him a religious 
sober man, well qualified, and of Sufficient 
experience in the business, having taught 
school some years past ; we therefore agreed, 
after some conversation with him, to employ 
him, and to pay him a salary of eighty pounds 
a year, for six months certain; and if, after 
that time of trial, he conducts to our satisfac- 
tion, to continue three years in the service. 
Upon which he removed with his family to this 
city ; and on the 6th of the Twelfth month, 
the school was again opened: and then, and 
at several times since, 32 scholars have been 
admitted into the school; and on our last 
meeting, several of them being examined, 
appear to be in the way of improving; and 
we are in hopes such care will be taken of 
them as to answer the good purposes intended. 
And as from the present state of our accounts, 
it appears most of the money hitherto sub- 
scribed hath been expended, we are desirous 
that the same benevolent disposition which 
hath appeared in many, and laid the founda- 
tion, may influence others to contribute to- 
wards the support of the school, by whose 
assistance, or by such other means as the 
meeting may judge most expedient, it may be 
maintained ; that our concern for these op- 
pressed people obtaining liberty may be man- 
ifested by endeavouring to prepare their pos- 
terity for making a right use of it. And as 
we have had frequent opportunities through 
the course of this service, for observing their 
capacity for learning, to be equal to other 
children, we are confirmed in our apprehen- 
sions that it is our duty and true interest as 
men and Christians, to promote and support 
this school ; and hope that in other places, a 
concern of the same kind will be raised, as 
the good effects of our care become more 
known and observed. With the state of the 
account, we deliver a list of ali the children 
which have been taught in the school, but for 
want of greater care in the master we cannot 
mention the time when many of them were 
placed out to service or otherwise discharged. 

“On the general state of the accounts of 
the stock for the establishing and maintaining 
a school for the instruction of negroes, it 
appears ‘that Richard Blackham the Treasu- 
rer hath received from the Contributors their 
subscriptions for three years, £414 9s. Od. 
From the contributors donations, which it 
was agreed to apply toward the building of 
the school house, £70 8s. 4d. Three lega- 
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cies applied in like manner, Daniel Stanton’s 
£20. Amos Hillborn £25. Richard Par- 
ker’s £10—£55.” 

The above account was presented and read 
in each of the three Monthly Meetings and 
approved. Committees were also appointed 
to make collections ; who succeeded in obtain- 
ing new subscriptions to the amount of £54 
6s. Jacob Lehré being found on trial ‘satis- 
factory, he was re-engaged in the Sixth month, 
1774. 

At a meeting of the committee, held First 
month 3rd, 1775, it was found that there were 
but nine scholars regularly attending the school. 
It was agreed to visit the parents and endea- 
vour to induce them to oblige their children 
to attend more diligently ; “ but as it is not 
probable,” the minute continues, “that so 
many will attend this winter season as the 
master is capable of teaching, it is agreed 
that it will be expedient to admit 10 or 12 
poor white children to be taught in the school 
for the next ensuing three months.” 

The proposed visitation was made to the 
parents, which was thought of service; and 
in the Fourth month 40 coloured and 6 whites 
were reported in attendance. Jacob Lehré 
continued incharge of the school until Twelfth 
month, 1776, when he appears to have left, 
and the school closed to the Second month, 
1777, At this time John Haughton was en- 
gaged, and entered upon the duties of his sta- 
tion. About this period the Committee again 
made a report to the Monthly Meetings, in 
which they remark, “ as we are, after up- 
wards of seven years’ experience, confirmed in 
believing that by a religious care to discharge 
our duty towards these long oppressed people 
they may receive much benefit, and the in- 
creasing concern that appears to restore them 
to their right to liberty, encourage us to hope 
Friends in general will be more and more 
united in a faithful fulfilling of their trust, by 
instructing them in necessary learning, and 
the ways and means of a livelihood suitabie 
to their stations,” &c. The transactions of 
the Committee from the Third month, 1777, 
to the Third month, 1782, are not preserved. 
It appears from the minutes of the Monthly 
Meetings that they were careful to make ap- 
pointments of Friends to superintend the 
school, and that it was with some intermission 
kept open during this time under the care of 
John Haughton. “ A part of this period,” a 
minute of the Committee states, “* was remark- 
able for commotion, contending armies, taking, 
evacuating, and repossessing this city, that 
schools kept within the compass thereof were 
generally for a time suspended.” 

The Committee in their report to the 
Monthly Meetings in the year 1782, after 
stating that John Haughton had been engaged 
as teacher at the time of their last report, 
remark, “ in which employment he continued 
till the Second month last, being five years, 
when his health appearing to be much im- 
paired, he chose to decline the charge of the 
school. Soon after, in the Third month last, 
we had a meeting, at which our Friend An- 
thony Benezet attended, and revived a con- 
cern which he had a considerable time before 
mentioned to some us, of taking the school, 
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{whenever John Haughton should relinquish 


it; and his proposal being approved, it was 
agreed toallow him for the present year, the 
same salary given to John Haughton for the 
last, to commence on the Ist of the Fourth 
month last, about which time he entered upon 
the employment, and is now engaged in teach- 
ing the children at his own house. We are 
free to observe, that the order and regularity 
in which it was maintained, and the progress 
in learning, have in all respects been equal to 
our expectation: the master having discharg- 
ed the weighty trust in these respects, and in 
visiting the parents and guardians of the chil- 
dren, in order to excite his scholars to a dili- 
gent attendance, with a faithful religious care 
that claims our entire approbation.” 

During these five years they state that 250 
children and grown persons were entered in 
the school, “ and partook of the benefit of in- 
struction, many of whom made considerable 
progress in learning, and discovered a dispo- 
sition to avail themselves of the benevolence 
of Friends, in a manner that may be of much 
benefit by qualifying them for the useful pur- 
poses of life, and the removing prejudices 





the desire of doing good to the black people, 
makes him overlook these pecuniary advanta- 
ges, I much wish the overseers of the school 
would take his desires under their peculiar 
notice, and give him such due encouragement 
as may be proper; it being a matter of the 
greatest consequence to that school, that the 
master be a person who makes it a principle 
to do his duty. His wife, a prudent, sensible 
woman, joins him in the concern. 

‘ With respect, I conclude. This from 

‘ Anruony Benezer.’ 
* To the overseers of the school for the instruction of 
the Black People.’ 

“Which papers were laid before several 
members of this board the last evening by 
some of the executors named in the will. 

** Upon reading the letter, and considering 
the contents thereof, the members of this 
board think it a duty they owe to their valu- 
able deceased friend, to retain upon their 
minutes a record of the deep sense they have 
of his great and good services, not only in for- 
warding the emancipation of that oppressed 
people for a great number of years past, but 
also in giving up his time, and labour to in- 


entertained by some to their disadvantage.” ) struct the younger part of that race in such 


They also remark, “ from the state of our | 
funds, it appears needful for Friends to con- | 


branches of useful literature, as would fit 
them for the common purposes of life. And 


sider the means of giving this benevolent in-| the strongest proof of their love and good will 


stitution a further support ; and as through the 
unmerited goodness of Divine Providence the 
Society is preserved in the possession of much 
substance, we trust, no incentives are want- 


to their departed friend, they think, will be to 
pay regard to the advice and recommenda- 
tion contained in the said letter, written, as 
the board is informed, near the close of his 


ing to excite Friends to liberality on this oc-| jife,” 


casion, especially when we consider that the 
support of it is so connected with the weighty 
religious concern and labour of Friends, to 
promote the freedom and real welfare of that 
long and deeply oppressed people, that we 
should not act consistent with our profession 
in suffering it to be discontinued.” 

When Anthony Benezet took charge of the 
school, it was held in his own house, (probably 
on account of his feeble health,) with the con- 
sent of the committee. They appear to have 
surrendered to him the entire control of it, as 
there are no minutes of a formal meeting from 
Sixth month, 1782, to the Fifth month, 1784. 
At a meeting of the committee, held at the 
Fourth street meeting-house, Fifth month, 
8th, 1784, there were present Edward Jones, 
Richard Blackburn, Daniel Drinker, Benedict 
Dorsey, John Field, Thomas Say, Jonathan 
Shoemaker, Richard Humphreys, Richard 
Wells, and Miers Fisher, and the following 
minute was made :—* Several members of 
this board now report, that our valued friend 
Anthony Benezet, who for some time past 
has kept the school for the education of the 
black people, departed this life on Second-day 
last, the third day of this month, having first 
made his will. And that he also left a letter, 
directed to the overseers of the school ap- 
pointed for the instruction of the black people, 
a copy whereof it is thought proper to be 
preserved, being as follows:—‘ My friend, 
Joseph Clark, having frequently observed to 
me his desire, in case of my inability of con- 
tinuing the care of the negro school, of suc- 
ceeding me in that service, notwithstanding 
he now has a more advantageous school, by 


Extract of the will of Anthony Benezet. 


“T give my above said house and lot, or 
ground rent proceeding from it, and the rest 
and residue of my estate, which shall remain 
undisposed of, after my wife’s decease, both 
real and personal, to the Public School of Phi- 
ladelphia, founded by charter, and to their 
successors forever in trust, that they shall sell 
my house and lot on perpetual ground rent 
forever, if the same be not already sold by my 
executors, as before mentioned; and that as 
speedily as may be, they receive and take as 
much of my personal estate as may be re- 
maining, and therewith purchase a yearly 
ground rent, or ground rents, and with the 
income of such ground rent, proceeding from 
the sale of my real estate, hire and employ a 
religious minded person, or persons, to teach 
a number of negro, mulatto, or Indian chil- 
dren, to read, write, arithmetic, plain ac- 
counts, needle work, &c. And it is my par- 
ticular desire, founded on the experience I 
have had in that service, that in the choice of 
such tutors, special care may be had to prefer 
an industrious, careful person, of true piety, 
who may be or become suitably qualified, who 
would undertake the service from a principle 
of charity, to one more highly learned not 
equally disposed ; this I desire may be care- 
fully attended to, sensible that from the num- 
ber of pupils of all ages, the irregularity of 
attendance their situation subjects them to, 
will not admit of that particular inspection in 
their improvement usual in other schools ; but 
that the real well-doing of the scholars, will 
very much depend upon the master making a 
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special conscience of doing his duty; and shall! real use, if the members thereof do but dili- 
likewise defray such other necessary expense| gently attend to the service. A committee 
as may occur in that service: and as the said| was appointed by that meeting, to lay the suf- 
remaining income of my estate, after my|ferings of some of the enslaved Africans, and 
wife’s decease, will not be sufficient to defray|some who had been manumitted by Friends, 


the whole expense necessary for the support 
of such a school, it is my request that the 
overseers of the said Public School shall join 
in the care and expense of such a school, or 
schools, for the education of negro, mulatto, 
or Indian children, with any committee which 
may be appointed by the Monthly Meetings of 
Friends in Philadelphia, or with any other 
body of benevolent persons who may join in 
raisiig money, and employing it for the edu- 
cation and care of such children. My desire 
being, that as such a school is now set up, it 
may be forever maintained in this city.” 


(To be continued.) 
— 
For ** The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 6. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
Outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


WARNER MIFFLIN. 
(Continued from page 167.) 


“ Congress have published a declaration, 
that they ‘ hold these truths to be self-evident; 
That all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inali- 
enable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men.’ Seeing this was the very 
substance of the doctrine I had been concern- 
ed to promulgate for years, | became animated 
with a hope, that if this was sincere in the 
representatives, and by them inculcated among 
the people generally, a blessing to this nation 
would accompany those endeavours. ‘To serve 
my country by exertions to remove one cause 
of impending judgments, I was concerned to 
unite with my brethren in representing this 
matter to different legislative bodies. In the 
year 1782, we appeared before the assembly 
of Virginia; which was attended with great 
satisfaction, having a set of liberal spirited 
members to deal with, when a law was passed 
admitting emancipation. ‘To this law, Judge 
Tucker says in his late publication, may be 
attributed the liberation of some thousands of 
blacks.” 


The following letter gives further informa- 
tion of the application to the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, referred to by Warner Mifflin, viz. :— 


“ Petersburg, Sixth mo., 26th, 1782, 


“ Dear Friend,—I have received thy kind 
and affectionate letter of Fourth mo., 24th, by 
our valuable Friend John Parrish. He and 
Warner Mifflin got across the bay to our 
Yearly Meeting; which was also attended by 
Joshua Brown, Abraham Griffith, and my 
brother-in-law John Hough. The meeting 
was large; a time of Divine favour; and the 
business thereof was transacted in much unani- 
mity. A Meeting for Sufferings was proposed 
and established; which, I believe, will be of 


































sitting at Richmond. 


before the General Assembly, which was then 
Our Friends, John 
Parrish and Warner Mifflin found freedom, 


(or, I believe I may be safe in saying, a con- 
cern) to attend usin that weighty service. We 
staid in and about Richmond for almost three 


weeks; and, I think, had every day more or 
less labour on the subject of slavery, both with 
the members of the Assembly, and others. 
Which, I believe, hath been instrumental in 
spreading and fixing the testimony in that 
respect more than it has hitherto been in these 
parts. We were favoured to obtain a law to 
impower any person to emancipate his or her 
slaves. ‘I'he members of our Society in this 
government, who continue to hold their ne- 
groes in bondage, will now be left without 
excuse. 
“ Thy very affectionate friend, 


* Epw’p STaBLER.” 


“ In 1783, we presented a memorial to Con- 
gress respecting the slave-trade, and met with 
encouragement. And afterwards in the As- 
semblies of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, some important steps were taken. 
Also in our after-application to Congress, it 
was evident that a large part of that body 
were favourably disposed towards the rights of 
this people. From these encouraging cir- 
cumstances, I was induced to hope that Di- 
vine favour might yet be continued to this 
land ; though often impressed with fears, that 
our progress in this business was not propor- 
tionably great to the light that had arisen. 
Indeed it is a mournful consideration, that 
this nation should yet be stained with the 
blood of the African trade ; and that 700,000 
slaves, according to latter calculation, should 
continue to groan ina land of boasted liberty. 
My heart has been grieved, and soul lamented 
for this afflicted race, as well as the condition 
of my country ; having oft felt as I did at the 
beginning of the Revolution, apprehensive 
the hand of judgment was ready to be opened 
and outstretched upon a guilty people, if there 
was not greater reformation in this point, so as 
to appease offended justice. The outrages 
committed therein against humanity, I con- 
sider as alone sufficient to draw down Sover- 
eign indignation, exclusive of those other evils 
and vices too prevalent in the land. 

** An occurrence took place which produced 
renewed exercise of mind, and in the hour of 
affliction sealed further instruction on this 
subject. I received a severe hurt on my leg, 
and whilst under extreme anguish in dressing 
it, was brought into sympathy with a poor 
soldier, whose leg being fractured, and he 
left, without help, in the field of battle. The 
sensation was so powerful, I told my wife, that 
ever since arriving to years capable of judg- 
ing, I had a testimony against war, but never 
so powerfully as at that time ; feeling, that if 
every farthing we were possessed of, was 
seized for the purpose of supporting war, and 
[ was informed it should all go, except I gave 





voluntarily one shilling, that I was satisfied I 
should not so redeem it. 

“ Shortly after which, an account arrived 
that a vessel from the West Indies was run 
ashore at Lewistown by the English, and the 
militia were called upon to keep them from 
plundering her. On which this clear presen- 
tation took place—here is the channel through 
which in a time of national hostility those 
sweets I am so fond of come; at a manifest 
risk of the lives of fellow-men. I remembered 
powerfully what were David’s sensations when 
his valiant men rushed through the Philistine 
army to bring him water from a well which 
he longed for; he was struck with sympathy 
for their situation ; and because they went in 
jeopardy of their lives, was not easy to gratify 
his palate therewith, but poured it out in de- 
dication to the Lord. In like manner I felt 
a prohibition from using foreign imports, and 
during the continuance of the war, never 
touched therewith, except what seasoning of 
salt might have been in my food when from 
home. And being brought intoa deep feeling 
for the oppressions of the poor Africans in 
the West Indies, have never been easy with 
indulging in the produce of their labours 
since ; least it should even, in a small degree, 
contribute towards the continued existence 
of a trade, which ioterests the planters in 
keeping up the number of their groaning la- 
bourers. 

“ And fully believing that ‘ righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a shame to any 
people,’ I am anxiously desirous we may be 
numbered with the wise promoters of the pub- 
lic good. And indeed I am persuaded, that 
the growing sins of America, if persisted in, 
will be finally attended with dreadful conse- 
quences, according to the testimony of the 
sacred records, that, ‘ verily there is a reward 
for the righteous, verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth ;’ and in the due exercise 
of his judgment, taking cognizance of the ac- 
tions of men, he will assuredly recompence to 
all, according to the fruit of their doings; to 
nations as well as to individuals, let the sophist 
speculate as he will about sacred things, in 
that wisdom which darkens counsel by words 
without (true) knowledge. 

“It is from a sense of duty, both to myself 
and country, that I make these observations, 
and state some things interesting to both. It 
was on this ground I became engaged with 
others, to urge the subject of our concern to 
different Legislatures ; to remove legislative 
obstacles from those disposed to liberate their 
slaves, and to protect those set free. And 
though salutary laws have been enacted in 
some states, for which I believe a blessing 
will or doth descend upon them, yet still the 
evil is continued in other parts of America in 
a most glaring degree. Where conscientious 
persons are discouraged from liberating, as by 
existing laws the blacks are liable afresh to 
be taken into captivity, by a dissolute people 
disposed to avail themselves of unrighteous 
laws; in many instances great numbers have 
been cruelly seized and sold into renewed 
bondage. Doth not this excite a fearful ap- 


prehension that the measure of their iniquity 
is filling up, who so act, and that they are 
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the approbation of heaven, I should long ere 
this time have sought an asylum in some 
other quarter. But I desire to be found in 
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ishment. Whether this be true or untrue, I 
am persuaded that since they have been loca- 
ted among us, they have seen and heard but 


ripening for that chastisement which shall be 
poured forth on the workers of iniquity? and 
is not the consideration of it a loud call on 






that state where such evils prevail, to arouse, 
and by a more righteous procedure, endeavour, 
if possible, to avert the impending stroke? 
and what may be expected, both in that and 
other states, where there is an increase of 
cruel and barbarous separation suffered be- 
tween the nearest connections in life for gain, 
even where they have had magnanimity 
enough to give some check to the African 
trade! An additional enormity prevailing, is 
the frequent kidnapping of free blacks, carry- 
ing them off and selling them for slaves, in 
some instances whole families, and in others 
separating them one from another. 

“It is urged asa very great objection to 
the emancipation of blacks, their disposition 
to pilfering ; but is it not the worst of robbery 
depriving them of that most valuable proper- 
ty, liberty? and keeping them under the op- 
pression of slavery, the very cause of this 
fault ? Being pinched at times for almost every 
necessary of life, they naturally put forth a 
hand to partake of what their labour gives 
them some claim to in equity from their pos- 
sessors, where due support is withheld; and 


my proper allotment the little time I may be 
continued here—faithfully discharging my 
duty towards my Creator and my country.” 


(To be continued.) 




























For “ The Friend.” 
THE TREASURY. 
“ And Jesus sat over against the treasury.” 
Christ sits against his treasury, our offerings now to 
view, 
He sees the hand that bears the gift, the heart that 
gives it too; 
The sanetimonious pharisee with his phylactcry wide, 
“Humility” upon his robe, his soul’s inscription 
“ pride ;” 
The Ananias offering that keepeth back a part, 
That gives not to his treasury an undivided heart; 
The ostentatious giver with his whole offered ox ; 
The simple-hearted woman with her spikenard in her 


box; 
The little child with his pet-dove to offer to the Lord ; 
A tear, a pearly tear, is all yon widow can afford ; 
The sinner who with downcast eye, to deep reproaches 
given, 
Strikes on his breast, nor dares to raise a suppliant look 
to heaven ; 
The keeper of the law in word, with his confiding air; 
The beggar with his woes and crutch—before the Lord 


these practices becoming habitual, in their are there! 
impoverished condition, they discriminate not | All, all-unto Christ's treasury their tributes free may 
sufficiently between the property of those they bring, 


But hearts, not gifts, are prized by Him who tries each 


labour for and others; but when opportunity offering ! 


presents, frequently supply their wants from 
all alike, except where a principle of religious 
rectitude restrains from all such acts, I 
attempt not to palliate the crime. I have 
endeavoured, what lays in my power, to re- 
probate such proceedings, labouring to incul- 
cate the Christian doctrine of returning good 
for evil, whereby they may know an over- 
coming evil with good; and to point out the 
necessity of departing from these practices, 
being objections speciously alleged against 
their general liberation. But as slavery de- 
creases, and is exploded, we may reasonably 
hope its concomitant habits will also decrease, 
and a greater nobility of soul take place. I 
believe the Almighty hath arisen to judgment, 
in this business, and that his voice will be 
found to exceed the sound of many waters, or 
all the clamours of the people ; overpowering 
all opposition whatsoever. 

‘“< If we proved more faithful in the discharge 
of our duty towards God and this people, 1 
believe they would act differently towards us. 
But where do negro crimes exceed the crimes 
of white men, when we view them, selling 
tender babes from a fond mother, a beloved 
wife from an affectionate husband, or an aged 
father from his offspring with whom he hath 
lived from their early years; and, although a 
slave, capable of the ties of affection and en- 
joying consolation in their society ; and now, 
as to this life, forever parted? Ah! what lan- 
guage can ‘paint in its genuine colours this 
abominable practice! How rejoicing would it 
be to me, if with Divine allowance, I might be 
placed in an allotment exempt from that con- 
tinued grief of soul, which is almost daily re- 
newed, from seeing and hearing of those acts 
of inhumanity committed by my countrymen! 
Could I have believed myself authorized by 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE RHODE ISLAND MURDER. 


[A correspondent from Rhode Island, after 
noticing some particulars of a murder that 
took place there, thus continues :—] 

The details of this deed are horrible and 
appalling. They contain much warning, and, 
I think some instruction to those who are wil- 
ling to be taught by the scenes which are 
passing around them. They furnish abun- 


the laws of his Maker, and is slumbering in 
the fallacious assurance that there is protection 
and safety ina human code. Here a man is 
butchered in the most shocking manner, with- 
in a quarter of a mile of about a dozen houses 
—within a mile of his own house—in a foot- 
path crossing his own possession, which is 
liable to be travelled every half hour of the 
day—in open day-light ; and in a country too, 
where the penalty of human law is as severe 
as it can be! Thisis a plain demonstration 
that human law in itself, is not only insuffi- 
cient to prevent crime, but that it is not capa- 
ble, in all cases, of even driving the perpetra- 
tor to a secluded spot for his deeds of dark- 
ness. It seems to me, that such a consider- 
ation should be sufficient to induce us all to 
examine ourselves, and see whether we, by 
example or otherwise, contribute in any way 
to the profligacy of mankind. Three brothers, 
Irishmen, have been suspected of having par- 
ticipated in the murder. They have been ar- 
rested, and are now in prison waiting their 
trial. It is said, that they are somewhat 
inured to vice, and that it is probable they 
left their native land in order to escape pun- 


































dance of evidence that man is too unmindful of 








little that would have a tendency to increase 
their virtue. 


There are a variety of ways to encourage 


and promote the evil passions which lead to 
the perpetration of crime. ‘These men, per- 
haps, received their first lessons of vice from 
examples which were publicly applauded. 
Our school-books are filled with praises for 
the hero and the patriot; and military patri- 
otism is but another name for human slaugh- 
ter. The principle taught in our daily publi- 
cations from the press is, that it is noble to 
retaliate injuries, and cowardly and unmanly 
to forgive them ; and we have every reason to 
believe, that the above mentioned deed was 
like many others, perpetrated for the sole pur- 
pose of satisfying a thirst for revenge. It is 
repeatedly urged, and sometimes even from 
the pulpit, that the Christian doctrine of non- 
resistance, patient-suffering, and forgiveness 
of injuries, is wrong, and dangerous. If we 
have amongst us a politician who happens to 
be wealthy and influential, his principles may 
be as corrupt as corruption itself ; his life may 
be immoral and desperately profane ; and his 
habits extremely vicious ; yet the public unite, 
ministers and laymen, and non-professors, and 
pass resolutions, approving and recommending 
the benefit and usefulness of his life to the 
public. We publish these resolutions to the 
world, and thus give countenance and support 
to the very examples which have the most 
powerful influence in forming the character of 
those degraded mortals, whom we feel so anx- 


ious to punish, for following out the copies we 
held up to their imitation. It seems to me, 
that if we would try to practise the principles 
of Truth on all occasions, and impartially dis- 


countenance bad conduct, wherever, or in 


whoever it may be found, we should prevent 
much crime, and save ourselves the expense 


of punishing many offenders. The longer I 


live, and the more I become acquainted with 
the prevailing institutions and customs of my 


country, the more I am confirmed in the be- 


lief, that many of these are better calculated 
to afflict and punish mankind, than to reform 
them. 

I know not that we ever condemn the inno- 
cent, and feel certain we do not even repro- 
bate one-half of the wickedness of the guilty ; 
yet, it is very possible, that we have at some 
time, in some way, helped to nurture the evil 
of those whom we punish for crime. 

Human law, properly maintained, doubtless 
enhances the prosperity and goodness of a 
people ; but how must it fall short of furnish- 
ing safety and protection, when we encourage 
its violation in one class of men, and at the 
same time, endeavour to enforce its obligation 
upon those of another description? These 
things furnish matter for serious reflection— 
they are worthy of the consideration of the 
best of men; and, I think, they may well 
claim the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in the political institutions of our coun- 
try. If it be true that men are accountable 
to a Power superior to human force, then 
a fearful responsibility rests upon the civil 
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THE FRIEND. 


ruler who trifles with the vices of man- 


kind. fC. X. 


For ** The Friend.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Merchant’s Magazine, published month- 
ly in the city of New York, is an ably con- 
ducted periodical, comprising much valuable 
From 
an article ina late number, headed ‘“* Massa- 
chusetts and her Resources,” the following 


information, statistical and otherwise. 


extracts are taken :— 


“ Though Massachusetts, territorially con- 
sidered, is among the small states in the 
Union, yet her commerce, manufactures, and 


fisheries, her literary and benevolent institu- 
tions, together with the enterprise and industry 
of her population, place her among the first in 
point of importance. It is true, that nature has 
been less bountiful to her than to many of her 
sister states. She has no large navigable 


rivers, carrying commerce into the heart of 
her territory—no inexhaustible mountains of 


iron and coal—no rich fertile plains, which 
bring forth spontaneously. Though nature, 
like an angry sftp-dame, instead of bread, has 
given her stones, yet the industry of her popu- 
lation has converted these stones into bread ; 
and, though the frosts of winter close her 
ports, and seem to threaten a general stagna- 
tion of business, yet the very ice which closes 
up ber rivers becomes an article of com- 
merce, and is shipped even to the Indian 
ocean. 

In many respects, Massachusetts furnishes 
us with a striking example of what industry 
and perseverance can accomplish. The Hud- 
son river seems designed by nature to pour 


the rich products of the west into the lap of 


the great ‘commercial emporium.’ The 
White and Green Mountain ranges which 
pass through the commonwealth in separate 
ridges, interspersed with deep valleys, seem 
to forbid the idea of any artificial communica- 
tion between the capital of Massachusetts and 
the rich and growing west; and yet, by the 
enterprise of her citizens, and the liberal 
policy of her government, ‘ these valleys have 
been exalted, and these mountains and hills 
have been made low,’ so that a direct commu- 
nication has been opened between Boston and 
Albany, and the Western rail-road is now 


competing with the Hudson for the trade of 


the western lakes. But in nothing is the 
industry and perseverance of her population 
more strikingly illustrated, than in her fisher- 
ies. The eastern shore of the state is com- 
paratively barren and unfruitful, and in many 
places incapable of supporting any consider- 
able population; but the enterprise of the 
people supplies what the soil has denied them. 
They go down to the sea in ships, and draw 
treasures from the mighty deep. Wherever 
the finny tribe are found, there will be seen 
the hardy sons of the capes of Massachusetts; 
and the alewives in Taunton river ; the cod on 
the Grand Banks, and the whales of the Pa- 
cific and Southern oceans, seem to know 
intuitively that it is in vain to contend with 
these adventurous fishermen—these knights 








of the net, the line, and the harpoon. In| above the manufacture of carriages and har- 


fact, we can say of them almost literally | nesses, tin-ware, boots and shoes, and a variety 
what the poet said figuratively of Britan-|of household manufactures. Lowell, though 


nia— 


“Their march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Their home is on the deep.” 


But it is not our purpose to eulogise Massa- 
chusetts, or to draw any invidious distinctions 
between her and her sister states. She stands 


a lively monument of the truth of the princi- 
ple that a sterile soil and an ungenial climate 
tend to excite industry, and to give to the 
inhabitants an energy of character. 


“ Man is the nobler growth our realm supplies, 
And souls are ripen’d in our northern skies,” 


LoweELt. 


But Lowell is the great centre of Massachu- 
setts manufactures, and may with propriety 
be denominated the Manchester of America. 
By authentic statistics, it appears that there 
are in this city manufactures of machinery, 
sheetings, shirtings, drillings, prints, flannels, 
broad-cloths, cassimeres, carpets, rugs, and a 
variety of other articles. ‘The amount of bu- 
siness may be inferred from the following 
table :— 


Number of incorporated manufac- 


turing companies, - - mild ae 
Number of mills, exclusive of print 

shops, - - - : 32 

Amount of capital, - - 10,700,000 

Number of spindles, - - 194,333 

“ looms, . ° 6,048 

6s females employed, - 6,375 

“ males employed, - 2,845 


Yards of cloth per annum, 70,275,400 

ss printed or dyed per 

annum, - ° 14,196,000 
Bales of cotton consumed per an- 


num, - : - 56,940 


Gallons of oil consumed per an- 


num, - - - 80,189 
Cords of wood consumed per an- 
num, - - - 3,000 


Tons of hard coal consumed per 


annum, - - - 12,400 
Bushels of charcoal consumed per 

annum, - - - 600,000 
Barrels of flour, for starch, con- 

sumed perannum, - - 4,000 


The locks and canals’ machine-shop, in- 
cluded in the thirty-two mills, can furnish 
machinery competent for a mill of five thou- 
sand spindles in four months; and lumber and 
materials are always at command, with which 
to build or rebuild a mill in that time, if re- 
quired. When building mills, the Locks 
and Canals’ Company employ, directly and 
indirectly, from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred hands. 

To the above principal establishments, may 
be added the Lowell Water-Proofing, con- 
nected with the Middlesex Company ; the ex- 
tensive powder-mills of O. M. Whipple; the 
Lowell Bleachery, with a capital of $50,000 ; 
flannel-mill, blanket-mill, batting-mill, paper- 
mill, card and whip factory, planing machine, 
reed machine, foundery, grist and saw mills; 
together employing five hundred hands, and a 
capital of $500,000. We may also add to the 





the greatest manufacturing place in the coun- 
try, is a city of recent date. The first mill 
was erected in 1823; before which time, what 
now constitutes Lowell was a barren corner 
of the towns of Chelmsford and J'ewksbury, 
containing not more tham one hundred in- 
habitants. The city, in 1840, numbered 
20,796 souls.” 


For ** The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
(Continued from page 159.) 


Tender and Faithful Counsel to a Young 
Friend. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO JOSEPH BAKER, JUN., 
(OF WARRINGTON.)* 
1766? 

A degree of anxious concern for thee 
induces me thus to address thee, and, from 
the warmth of an affectionate heart, to open 
something for thy consideration, to which 
thy temporal and eternal welfare require thy 
attention. Notwithstanding many of our 
youth, and thyself among others, have des- 
pised the simplicity of a plain appearance, like 
Friends, yet I am satisfied, from the neglect 
of that distinction being maintained, they and 
thou have been laid open to the inducements 
of that destroying enemy who hath great 
power over the inhabitants of the earth, and 
then have leaned to an earthly spirit. ‘Thou 
hast fatally found the truth of this remark. 
If thou hadst appeared like a religious, sober 
Friend, those companions who have exceed- 
ingly wounded thee, durst not have attempted 
to frequent thy company. Thou seest Henry 
Fothergill; his conduct and appearance are 
consistent and sober; none of those wicked 
young men dare approach him, such is the 
dignity of religion, and its superiority over 
vice and folly. I mention him, not from any 
partial regard for him as my kinsman, but as 
a person | have had frequent opportunities to 
remark. Thou knowest the esteem he has 
justly obtained, his usefulness in his father’s 
family, and that he is more justly honoured 
than I think any young man in town. I men- 
tion him, not to upbraid thee, but to intreat 
thee; his manners are virtuous, his mind 
serene and peaceful; the contrary, thy own 
experience will tell thee, hath been thy lot ; 
and it results from a conduct opposite to his ; 
nevertheless, I am persuaded the regard of 
Divine Providence is not totally withdrawn 
from thee ; his mercy is extended to recover 
thee, as from the gates of hell, and pluck thee 
as a brand out of the fire. My concern for 
thee, the kind reception thou hast met with at 
, and the dispositions of the worthy 
Friends there in receiving thee, are to me 
proofs of the interposition of a providential 
hand yet stretched out to save; and these 
things ought to be humbly marvellous in thy 
eyes, and induce thee to walk answerably to 
the favours received. I earnestly wish thee 
to abstain from any company that may be 








* He died at Penketh, Second month, 1809. 
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improper; thy resolutions are weak; the 
poison of evil company very ruinous; if thou 
hast no other inducement to alter thy dress, I 
beseech thee to do it, to keep the distinction 
our principles lead to, and to separate thee 
from fools and fops ; at the same time that, 
by a prudent distinction in thy appearance, 
thou scatterest away those that are the bane 
of youth, thou wilt engage the attention of 
those whose company will be profitable and 
honourable to thee. 

Thus, dear Friend, my heart longs for thee 
and for thy help, that thou mayest improve 
the present providential allotment to the best 
purpose, that it may be of lasting advantage 
to thee. It will be good for thee to bear the 
yoke in thy youth; if thy mind be rightly 
subjected to it, thou mayest have cause to 
say, It was good for me that I was troubled, 
I beseech thee often to read the Holy Scrip- 








liers who work in mines, where the seam of| frock, and trowsers of coarse flannel. Their 
| coal is of sufficient thickness to permit the | holiday clothes are generally of cotton velvet, 
free use of muscular action, are erect dnd of|or velveteen as I believe the drapers call it, 
| aeed figure ; while in others, where the seam decorated with a profusion of shining metal 
'is of smaller dimensions, the miners have the| buttons; but they seem principally to pique 
spine curved, and the legs frequently bowed. | themselves on their garters, which are made 
Their complexion, when it can be seen in its| of worsted, and very gay in colour: these 
own hue, is generally sallow and unhealthy. | they tie on so that a great part, as if by acci- 

A very amusing description of the Stafford-| dent, appears below the knee. Their labour 
shire colliers was thus given some years ago,|is intense. ‘They stand, sit, or crouch for 
by a writer in Knight’s Quarterly Maga-| hours, often in the most irksome posture, un- 
zine :— dermining rocks of coal with a pickaxe. 

* Many of my readers must recollect cross-| ‘The high cheek-bones and the dialect of 
ing, in the route from London to Holyhead, a| these people seem to argue them of northern 
miserable tract of country, commencing a few | descent. Perhaps in some remote age, they 
miles beyond Birmingham, and continuing to| may have swarmed from the Northumbrian 
Wolverhampton. If the volumes of sulphu-/| hive, to seize on the riches of the less ddven- 
reous vapour, which | shall not compliment |turous or intelligent Southrons. Be that as it 
with the name of smoke, permitted them at| may, they have clearly no similarity either in 
intervals to ‘ view the dismal situation waste | speech or feature with the peasantry of the 


tures; remember the prodigal son, and imi-|and wild,’ they would observe the surface of| neighbouring districts. They have also man- 
tate his penitent example, and the same gra- | the desert around them scarred and broken, as | ners and customs peculiar to themselves. One 
cious reception from the Everlasting Father if it had just reposed from the heavings of an} in particular is the non-observance, or at least 
will be thy portion. With what joy would |earthquake. Now and then they would shud- | the very irregular observance, of the common 
thy anxious parent, thy affectionate sister, der as they passed the mouth of a deserted|rule for the transmission of the surname. 
view thee reformed, steady, and prudent ; but | mine, left without any guard but the wariness What rule they follow I cannot say, but it 
if (which God forbid) thou shouldest slight |of the passenger. Sometimes they would see | often happens that a son has a surname very 
this providential opportunity of retrieving thy-|a feeble and lambent flame, called by the) different from that of his father: sometimes a 
self, and relapse into those things which have | miners the wild-fire, issue from chaps in the | man will have two sets of names, as John 
hitherto ministered much to thy hurt, and if| parched earth, It is self-kindled by a process| Smith and Thomas Jones, and that without 
continued in, must effect thy total ruin, how|familiar to the chemist, and feeds on gas | any intention of concealment; but, except on 
shall I meet those Friends to whose care I | evolved by the refuse of the coal that bas been | high occasions, as a marriage, or a christen- 
have been instrumental in committing thee?|left in immense caverns, hollowed by the) ing, they rarely use any appellative, except 
And what will be the sentence from despised | labours of ages, over which the carriage of the cognomen or nick-name. 
mercy? I am shocked at the mere supposi-| the unconscious traveller rolls for many miles.| -‘1 knew an apothecary in the collieries, 
tion ; but what must be the suffering of such They would be struck also with the sight of| who, as a matter of decorum, always entered 
a state ? Dear Joseph, what shall 1 say? what houses from which the treacherous founda-| the real names of his patients in his books: 
can I say, that will tend to thy help, but ear- tions have gradually shrunk, leaving them in| that is, when he could ascertain them. But 
nestly press thee to seek Him who is mighty such a state of obliquity with the horizon, as | they stood | there only for ornament; for use 
to save, and to whom Jonah cried out of the|if they stood only to evince the contempt of| he found it necessary to append the other, 
belly of hell? Cherish every impression of themselves and their inhabitants for the laws which he did with true medical formality, as 
good; place thyself frequently before that of gravitation. “is for instance, ‘ Thomas Williams, vulgo dict., 
tremendous bar, to which thou art hastening,| ‘ If the traveller, in addition to these attacks that is, commonly called Old Puff.’ Serious 
and bring every thought and action to judg-| on his organs of smell and of vision, has nerve inconvenience not unfrequently arises on occa- 
ment ; be diligent and faithful in business, but, | to Inspect more closely the tremendous oper- | sions where it is necessary to ascertain the 
above all, be diligent in making provision for | ations which are going on around him as far| true name, and reduce it to writing, not only 
thy poor soul. Farewell. S. F. jas the eye can reach, he must learn to endure from the utter ignorance displayed by the 
(To be concluded.) the grating of harsh wheels, the roaring of| owner of all the mysteries of spelling, but 
the enormous bellows which, set in motion by | from his incapacity to pronounce the word, so 
the power of steam, urge the fires of the|as to give the slightest idea of what its or- 
For“ The Friend.” | smelting furnace till they glow with almost|thography ought to be. Clergymen have 
STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIERS. the bright brilliance of the noon-day suri. He | been known to send home a wedding party in 


The following sprightly description of local | ™¥*t learn to care little for the sparks which | despair, after a vain essay to gain from the 
behien coeteeall iaiiat an - ciel ecu fly from the half-molten iron, under the action | vocal organs of the bride or bridegroom, or 
’ ’ 5 ’ ’ 
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a little English book called “ Adventures of a of the forge, in torrents of burning rain, while | their friends, a sound by way of name, which 


the earth literally trembles beneath the strokes 


any known alphabet had the power of com- 





Coal Mine.” of a mightier hammer than Thor himself ever) mitting to paper. The habit of using the 
“The animated parts of the scene in a| wielded against giants. | cognomen is so common, that the miners ap- 
northern coal-district are not less peculiar| ‘ But my present business is with the hu-| ply the custom to strangers with an uncon- 
than other objects which strike the eye. Oc-| man part of the spectacle. ‘The miners, or,| sciousness of offence quite classic. If a tra- 
casionally bands of ‘ pit-men,’ as black as|as they call themselves, the colliers, are a veller should be hailed by the epithet * nosey,’ 
sweeps, each one carrying a safety-lamp hang-| curious race of men, and the study of their| he should recollect that Ovid endured the 
ing at his belt, are seen traversing the dingy | natural history would be replete with infor-|same treatment in the court of Augustus, 
lanes on their return from their portion of| mation and entertainment. Nothing can well| without dreaming of an affront, and he may 
labour. Their countenances are strongly|be more uncouth than their appearance. | even flatter himself that he bears some out- 
marked from the nature of their occupation, | Their figures are tall and robust in no ordi-| ward resemblance to the great poet. 
and their living, as they do, apart from other|nary degree, but their faces, when, by any| ‘ Indeed, in all communications with per- 
classes of the people. The cheek-bones are | accident, the coating of black dirt in which! sons of higher rank, the miners preserve a 
high, the middle part of the face is very wide, | they are cased is partially rubbed off, show) bold simplicity of manners far different, at 
and the lower portion has an angular form. In| ghastly pale, and even at an early age, they | least in my mind, from insolence. I recollect 
these respects, they are quite a distinct race|are ploughed in the deepest furrows. Their) passing through the little town of Bilston at 
from the neighbouring peasantry. ‘The col-| working dress consists of a tunic, or short | the time of the first abdication of Bonaparte, 
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and being accosted by one of a group of col- 
liers, who, with black faces aud folded arms, 
were discussing the events of the day, with an 
interrogation, which, imitated in print, might 
stand thus: ‘ Oy say, what dost thee think o’ 
the paice, Beoots!’—which being rendered 
into our language is, ‘I say, what dost thou 
think of the peace, Boots?’ My boots were, I 
suppose, that part of my dress by which I was 
most conspicuously distinguished from the 
natives. This, I understood as a friendly 
invitation to a conference on the state of 
affairs.’ 

The same writer was informed by a repect- 
able attorney, that during his clerkship he 
was sent to serve some legal paper on a man, 
whose name and address were particularly 
given. He traversed the village to which he 
had been directed from end to end without suc- 
cess; and after spending many hours in the 
search, was about to abandon it in despair, 
when a young woman, who had witnessed his 
labours, kindly undertook to make inquiries 
for him. Hailing several of her friends, one 
after another, she asked if they knew a man 
named Adam Green; but Bull-head, Lie-a- 
bed, Cowskin, Stumpy, and Spindle-shanks, as 
they were called, were addressed in vain ; each 
one, with a knowing shake of the head, reply- 
ing in the negative. She then fell into a brown 
study, in which she remained some time, when 
suddenly her eyes brightened, and slapping 
one of her companions on the shoulder, she 
said,‘ Why he means my futher ;’ and then 
turning to the attorney, she stated that he 
should have asked for Old Blackbird. 

Notwithstanding the hardships and dangers 
which the miners daily undergo, they are 
commonly strangers to poverty and want; 
their earnings being of an amount not only 
sufficient to prevent this, but, when properly 
disposed of, to maintain themselves and fami- 
lies very comfortably. Their cottages, par- 
ticularly those of the steady and temperate 
part of them, generally exhibit inside an ap- 
pearance of comparative cleanliness and 
comfort, seldom indeed to be met with in 
the abodes of the poorer classes of populous 
towns.” 


Watering Plants.—Watering is the main- 
stay of horticulture in hot climates. When 
King Solomon, in the vanity of his mind, 
made him “ gardens and orchards,” he made 
him also “ puols of water to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees ;” and the 
prophets frequently compare the spiritual 
prosperity of the soul to “ a watered garden.” 
It is with us also a most necessary operation, 
but very little understood. Most young gar- 
deners conceive that the water for their plants 
cannot be too fresh and cold ; and many a pail 
of water that has stood in the sun is thrown 
away, in order to bring one “ fresh from the 
ambrosial fount.” A greater mistake could 
not be made. Rain-water is best of all; and 
dirty and stagnant water, and of a high tem- 
perature—any thing is better than cold spring- 
water. Loudon recommends pump-water 
to be exposed in open tubs before it is used, 
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air; perhaps the addition of liquid manure, 
or any other extraneous matter would be use- 
ful. ‘Those who have found how little service 
their continual watering has done to their 
plants in a dry summer would do well to 
/attend to these simple rules.-—Quarterly Re- 
view. 
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We have read with much interest a speech 
of Cassius M, Clay, delivered on a recent oc- 
casion in the state of Kentucky, of which he 
is one of the most distinguished, influential, 
and, it is said, wealthy of her citizens. It is 
too long for us to insert, and there are por- 
tions of it, both as respects the manner and 
the matter which unfits it for our pages,—but 
as a bold and thorough denunciation of sla- 
very, and of the Texas annexation project, 
coming from a conspicuous inhabitant of a 
slave-state, it is certainly a very remarkable 
speech. We extract the following as a speci- 
men :— 


“ They tell us, with most reverential gra- 
vity, that ‘God has designed some men for 
slaves, and man need not attempt to reverse 
the decree: it is better that the blacks should 
be slaves than the whites.’ This proposi- 
tion, which I denounce as utterly false, passes 
away before the glance of reason, as the dew 
before a summer’s sun. 

“| shall admit, merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, that some men always have, and possi- 
bly will, perform menial offices for the more 
fortunate. Let the law of nature or of God 
have its undisturbed action—let the perform- 
ance of those offices be voluntary on the part 
of servants, and that beautiful harmony by 
which the highest intellect is united, by suc- 
cessive inferior links to the lowest wind, will 
never be disturbed. The sensitive, and highly 
organized, and intellectual, will gradually rise 
from service to command : the stolid, the pro- 
fligate, the insensible and coarsely organized, 
will sink into their places ; the law of God and 
enlightened freedom will still be preserved, 
and the greatest good to the greatest number 
be setured forever. But when by municipal 
law, and not by the law of fitness, which is the 
law of nature, not regarding the distinctions 
of morals, mind or body, whole classes are 
doomed to servitude; when the intellectual, 
the sensitive, the foolish, the rude, the good, 
the bad, the refined, the degraded, are all 
depressed to one level, never more to rise for- 
ever; then comes evil, nothing but evil—like 
as from dammed up waters, or pent up streams, 
floods and explosions come slowly, but come 
at last—so nature mocks with temporary deso- 
lation at the obstacles man would oppose to 
her progress, and at length moves on once 
more in all the untrammelled vigour and un- 
fading loveliness which from eternity was de- 
creed. ‘That the black is inferior to the 
white, I readily allow ; but that vice may de- 
press the one, and virtue by successive gene- 
rations elevate the other, till the two races 


and to be stirred about to impregnate it with| meet on the common level, I am also firmly 


convinced. Modern science, in the breeding 
and culture of other animals than man, has 
most fully proved this fact, while the ablest 
observers of man himself, all allow that men- 
tal, and moral, and physical developments 
transmit their several properties to the des- 
cendants—corroborating by experience the 
Divine decree, that the virtues and the vices 
of the father shall be visited on the children, 
to the third and fourth generation. In the 
capitals of Europe, blacks have attained to 
the highest places of social and literary emi- 
nence. That they are capable of a high de- 
gree of civilization, Hayti daily illustrates. 
There we have lately seen a revolution con- 
ducted in a manner that would do honour to 
the first people on earth, one of the avowed 
grounds of which was, that President Boyer 
| neglected to secure general education to the 
people, a consideration that should make 
some vaunted States blush in comparison. 
After the expulsion of the tyrant, they set 
about forming a more republican constitution, 
admitting the whites who had participated in 
their dangers and success, to all the rights of 
citizenship.” 


AUXILIARY TRACT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Some time since a communication was re- 

ceived from Flushing, Ohio, requesting infor- 
| mation respecting the rules adopted by the 
| Tract Association of Friends, regulating its 

intercourse with its Auxiliaries, In reply, it 
may be said, that Tracts are furnished at the 
rate of sixteen pages for every cent forward- 
ed ; and that it has been recently the practice 
of the Managers, when new Auxiliaries are 
formed, to make them a present of as many 
Tracts as their first order amounts to. ‘Thus 
if an Auxiliary raises and forwards ten dol- 
lars as its first remittance, it is furnished with 
twenty dollars worth of Tracts. 

The number to be forwarded at any time, 
and the mode of conveyance must, of course, 
be left to the members of the Auxiliary to 
determine. 


TREASURER OF WEST-TOWN. 


The office of Joseph Snowdon, Treasurer 
of West-town Boarding School, is removed 
from No. 5 South Second Street to No. 84 
Mulberry Street, three doors west of Third 
Street. 


WANTED 


A young woman to assist in a dry goods 
store. Apply at this office. 


Marriep, on the 24th ultimo, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, South Fork, Loudon county, Va., Joun W. Grir- 
FitH, of Hopewell, to Kezian T. Smitu, of the former 
place. 





Diep, at his residence in Venice, Cayuga county, N. 
Y., on the 8th instant, Joun Hupson, Senr., formerly of 
London, in the 80th year of his age. 
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